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MEDICINE IN NEW JERSEY 


NEw JeERSEY’s history as far as the white man is concerned, dates back to 
the first occupation of Gloucester County in 1623 by the Dutch, and the 
Swedes in 1627. The English conquest in 1664 really started New Jersey 
on her way. There was not a single white man on Delaware Bay in 1634. 
A Royal Charter, executed by Charles II in 1664 gave the Duke of 
York the Provinces of New York and New Jersey. The Duke of York 
conveyed the whole of New Jersey to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. Colonization was rapid after that date. 

Scotch and English began moving to the new world and Perth 
Amboy on the coast was the spot where most landed. Many from Scotland 
reached these shores in 1685 when religious oppression drove them out 
from their old homes in the heather isles. They settled in Newark, Wood- 
bridge, Perth Amboy and some in New Brunswick, Bound Brook and 
further up the Raritan Valley. In 1664 the site of Elizabeth was pur- 
chased from the Indians. In 1669, under the Berkeley and Carteret 
grant, a settlement was made. Elizabeth and Newark seem to have been 
settled to some degree during these years by emigration from Europe 
and also from Long Island and New York. Newark, however, is scarce 
known until settled by a colony from Milford, Connecticut, in 1666. 
Thus Newark had a New England origin. 

It is not known that any physicians came to these colonies. Charles 
Gordon in 1685 wrote to his brother Dr. John Gordon, in Scotland, 
that there appeared to be no one sick and he credited the climate for this 
condition. During the earliest period of medical record in Essex County 
we find clergymen performing the double duty of caring for the physical 
and spiritual needs of their flocks. Much of the early practice must have 
been largely a matter of the application of home remedies by the house- 
wife. 

With increasing population, demands grew apace and educated men 
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began to take up the healing art more particularly; but along with them 
arose a flock of mountebanks and unskilled imposters, against whom, as 
late as 1750, Dr. Douglass of Boston inveighs bitterly in his British 
Settlements in North America. He said, ‘Our American practitioners 
are so rash and officious, the saying of the Apocrypha may, with pro- 
priety, be applied to them: ‘He that sinneth before his Maker, let him 
fall into the hands of a physician.’ ” 

Because of the low state of medicine in New Jersey and the many 
difficulties and discouragements under which it labored, it was deter- 
mined to attempt some measures of rescuing the art from the abject 
condition into which it seemed to be fast declining. As yet there was 
nothing in the laws of the colony to regulate, in any way whatsoever, the 
practice of medicine and surgery, but the need for regulation was a real 
one, and, some of the men having given it thought and consideration, 
they decided to form a society to obtain the consensus of opinion on 
various matters and to promote the passage of proper legislative measures. 
An advertisement was inserted in the New York Mercury: 


“A considerable number of the Practitioners of Physic and Sur- 
gery, in East New Jersey, having agreed to form a Society for their 
mutual improvement, the advancement of the profession and pro- 
motion of the public good, and desirous of extending as much as 
possible the usefulness of their scheme, and of cultivating the utmost 
harmony and friendship with their brethren, hereby request and in- 
vite every gentleman of the profession in the province, that they may 
approve of their design, to attend their first meeting, which will be 
held at Mr. Duff's, in the city of New Brunswick, on Wednesday, the 
23d of July, at which time and place the Constitutions and Regula- 
tions of the Society are to be settled and subscribed. 

East New Jersey, June 27th, 1766.” 


In consequence of this, a large body of the most respectable prac- 
titioners in the Eastern Division of the Province, met on the day ap- 
pointed, at New Brunswick, where they formed themselves into a Stand- 
ing Society and Voluntary Incorporation. The Instruments of Association 
and Constitutions of the New Jersey Medical Society were drawn up and 
adopted at this meeting, closing with this paragraph: ‘‘Lastly, that this 
Society will do all in their power to discourage and discountenance all 
quacks, mountebanks, imposters, or other ignorant pretenders to medi- 
cine; and will on no account support or patronize any but those who have 
been regularly initiated into medicine, either at some University, or under 
the direction of some able master or masters, or who, by the study of 
the theory and the practice of the art, have otherwise qualified themselves 
to the satisfaction of this Society for the exercise of their profession.” 

The Society sought earnestly to live up to its declaration of principles, 
and the first real effort at regulation was made a year after the formation 
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recorded. After considerable and dilatory argument with the colonial 
legislators, an “Act to Regulate the Practice of Physic and Surgery within 
the Colony of New Jersey’”’ was passed Sept. 26, 1772. This is the only 
act in New Jersey colonial laws relating in any way to the practice of 
the healing art. The matter of a charter was mooted at an early meeting 
of the New Jersey Medical Society and the society made several attempts 
to secure one but was unable to come to terms with the legislature until 
1775, when the proposed document was finally shaped to meet the re- 
quirements of both parties. The actual fruition of seven years of patient 
struggle was, however, blasted for the time being, by the outbreak of the 
Revolution. After November 14, 1775, no meeting of the society was 
held for six years—till November 6, 1781. This hiatus was forced, 
partly by the centering of war activities in and about New Jersey, but 
more because most of the members of the society took an early decided 
part in the opposition to British tyranny and oppression and were soon 
engaged either in the civil or military duties of the State. 

May 6, 1783, two years after reorganization, the society directed a 
committee to apply to the legislature for a Charter of Incorporation to 
“regulate and restrain the practice of physic and surgery in this State.” 
This was obtained seven years later at Perth Amboy, by an Act of the 
General Assembly, June 2, 1790. It had taken six years of effort to ob- 
tain the medical practice act from the Colonial Legislature; eight to 
bring the same body to the point of agreement on the charter; and finally 
seven to actually obtain the charter from the State Assembly. 

Thus we see medicine from the humblest beginnings, gradually at 
first, then more rapidly, recruiting its ranks from the best strains of the 
colony, and finally safeguarding itself by the enactment of a law which, 
for simplicity, brevity, and comprehensiveness, puts to shame our Medical 
Practice Act of today. 

The more primitive or frontier-like the civilization, the less there is 
of restraint imposed on one’s fellows, and the more of real liberty of 
action. As the frontier metamorphoses into settlements, cities and states, 
with elective or other governing bodies, laws arise for the better control 
of human regulations but make for a distinctly lessened degree of per- 
sonal freedom. So it was in the province of New Jersey in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. Prior to 1766 there was no regular 
basis for fees, and in the early years of the colony the living to be derived 
from medicine was precarious as any other. Inspection of doctor's ac- 
counts, which have been preserved among family papers, reveal that it 
was common practice to charge only for the administration of medicines. 
This naturally developed a tendency on the part of the careless, or un- 
scrupulous doctor, to dose the entire family when summoned to attend 
a single member. 

Surgical attendance was, perhaps, more particular. But there was 
great irregularity, discretion was wide, and apparently many complaints 
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were made to the courts. Not until the organization meeting of the New 
Jersey Medical Society in 1766, was anything done to systematize charges, 
and this first gathering took up the matter and a schedule of fees was 
suggested. It was greeted, however, by such a howl of protest from the 
public, and from members of the profession who were not members of, 
nor in sympathy with the society, regarding it probably as a high-brow 
clique, that final adoption was not ventured until twenty years later, by 
which time the society was stronger and had made a definite place for 
itself. The schedule nevertheless obtained as a tacit basis for fees until 
the meeting of May 2, 1786, when it was finally adopted. 

Apart from the dropping of various members for nonattendance, one 
disciplinary measure is recorded in the Transactions up to the time of 
the Revolution. It is significant from this that the society could be a dis- 
ciplinary body. 

Such being the type of men who professed medicine in colonial times, 
and such their genius for organization, it remains to inquire briefly as to 
their clinical experience and their more purely professional life. 

From accounts and bills of the period, the physician seems to have 
been chiefly occupied on his rounds with administering cathartics, emetics, 
vermifuges and anodynes, and doing such minor surgery as occasions 
demanded. The doctor was a hard working individual and, certainly in 
the rural districts, spent long hours in the saddle. He carried with him 
not only his drugs, but undoubtedly dispensed as well much of the 
gossip of his section. Thus we can imagine him a doubly welcome visitor, 
and that family particularly fortunate to whom he came about meal time. 
A bottle of rum usually awaited him when he finished with his minis- 
trations to the sick, and, sped on his rounds in this fashion all day long, 
he might easily by night be in a fair state of inebriety. The tale is told of 
one practitioner, who, on a dark night, leaving a patient near Pluckemin, 
mounted his horse, and started for his home in Bedminster. As he jogged 
on his way, he was annoyed by the sound of a gig coming along behind 
him, and several times turned aside to let the other pass, which it was 
apparently unwilling to do, for each time he stopped, the gig also 
stopped. He finally arrived home, cursing violently all the way, only to 
have his profanity measurably augmented by the discovery of his own 
gig hitched on behind his horse. 

Enough has been said about the organization and early struggles of 
the Medical Society of New Jersey. Its most notable achievement, if one 
excepts the act of the society’s foundation, was the passage of a medical 
practice act in 1772. That the creation of this society marked a new epoch 
in the history of medicine in New Jersey, and indeed in America—for 
it is the pioneer organization of its kind—is patent. Suffice it to say that 
these early years were a time of struggle against prejudice, empiricism, 
and quackery; against public ignorance and professional incompetence; 
and no honor that we can pay these far-seeing and courageous founders 
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of the Medical Society of New Jersey can do sufficient justice to their 
achievement in human progress. 

Newark was founded in 1666 by a band of Puritan colonists from 
Milford, Brandford and New Haven, Connecticut, led by Captain Robert 
Treat. The site was selected partly because it was picturesque, partly be- 
cause it was protected by impassable marshes from the Dutch settlement 
on the Hudson, and partly because it was sheltered from the cruel western 
winter winds by a graceful grassy hill. The land was purchased from the 
Indians for 50 double hands of powder, 100 bars of lead, 20 axes, 20 
coats, 10 guns, 20 pistols, 10 kettles, 10 swords, 4 blankets, 4 barrels 
of beer, 10 pairs of breeches, 50 knives, 20 hoes, 850 fathoms of wam- 
pum, 20 ankers of liquor or something equivalent, and 3 troopers’ coats. 

The town received the name of Newark from the Rev. Abraham 
Peirson, their first minister, who had been ordained at Newark in South 
Britain. Almost from the time Newark was founded, the making of 
useful things has engaged the attention of a large part of its population. 
The tanning of leather and the making of shoes were among the early 
occupations. Today in Newark and its surrounding industrial area is pro- 
duced just about everything from a hook-and-eye to an ocean liner. 

One interesting fact in Newark’s history is that Princeton University 
had its beginnings here, and its first class graduated from Newark. 
Newark has an internationally known public library and museum, both 
built up by John Cotton Dana, who was the pioneer in direct service 
to all users of a library in contrast to the closed shelving and red tape 
of other institutions. He had an early concept of the needs of the busi- 
ness man, and founded the first business branch of any public library 
system. He was also far-sighted as to the needs of doctors, providing 
room and administration for the books and journals of the Medical Li- 
brary Association of Newark, and later organizing its amalgamation with 
the Academy of Medicine under trained personnel. 

The three story brick building which now houses the Academy of 
Medicine, and where the meetings of the Medical Library Association 
will be held, originally was the home of Judge Andrew Kirkpatrick. It 
was purchased by the Academy in 1920 from the widow of Dr. William 
J. Douglas. A large auditorium was added to the back of the building 
in 1923. It is used by medical and dental societies, state and national, 
technicians, nurses, and allied medical societies. It is maintained ex- 
clusively by its own members. 

M. V.N. 
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EX-LIBRIS IN A MEDICAL LIBRARY* 


By ETHEL A. WASHBURN 
Librarian, Saint Louis University School of Medicine 


OuR WorRD “book”’ comes from the word ‘“‘béc,”’ or beech, a fine-grained 
white wood used to write upon by the ancients before the making of 
paper. The term book-plate is defined as, ‘‘a printed label intended to 
indicate ownership.”” The earliest plates, which appeared in Germany 
over four centuries ago and were used there in great numbers long be- 
fore they were seen elsewhere, were printed from wooden blocks; first 
soft wood, but later, hard wood was used. Etching of a design upon 
copper came into use much later, and steel plates were not employed 
until about 1820. 

The Germans called their plates, “Bibliothek Zeichen’—which is 
just what they are—library labels. It is said that the earliest known type 
(about 1450-1480) was one found in the manuscripts of the Carthusian 
monastery. The book-plate is a woodcut, a shield supported by an angel, 
and is hand painted. Such illustrious men as Albrecht Diirer, Hans 
Holbein and Hogarth, all contributed to this field of art. Diirer made 
six plates between 1503-1516 and his best known example was made for 
his friend Bilibald Pirckheimer, a jurist. It was seven inches long and 
five in width; an original is in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Few examples appeared in England until the last of the seventeenth 
century. The date of the earliest known English book-plate was one en- 
graved in 1574. John Byrne Leicester Warren, later known as Baron 
de Tabley, became a recognized authority upon the subject of ex-libris. 
In his A guide to the study of book-plates (ex-libris), 1880, he made 
the following classification, still used by collectors. 

Early Armorial, 1500-1700. Heraldry was a definite mode of establishing 

ownership in those days. The family crest was well understood, but the 

ability to write one’s name a difficult matter. Thus the first classification 
held in use longer than any other type. 

The Jacobean Style, 1700-1740. These were stiff and heavy, but good. 

Chippendale, or rococo, 1740-1775. Usually a shield in the center, with 

scrolls and shell work in graceful decoration, often combined with the 

figure of Minerva, Mercury or angels. 

* Read before the Saint Louis Academy of Science, History Section, May 20, 1938. 
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The Ribbon and Wreath, or Festoon, 1775-1780. 


Modern Armorial, 1800-1880. This is the family crest again, but in 
modern style. Their name is legion, especially in England. 


Of the modern ex-libris, Charles Dexter Allen lists these additional 
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FIGURE 1 
Armorial book-plate of 1721. 


Allegorical, such as scenes from Holbein’s Dance of Death, often used 
in medical book-plates. 


Landscape, depicting a favorite view. Thomas Bewick, 1753-1828, an 
English artist was a genius at woodcarving and frequently used this style. 


Portraits. This class is often used for memorial plates in libraries. 
Literary, showing a shelf of books, or library corners. 


Rebus, known as the Punning, or Canting plate, especially popular with 
the French. 


The simplest style of all is the name-plate, showing mere fact of 
ownership. According to Baron de Tabley, all ex-libris are three times 
as valuable, from a collector's standpoint, if the artist has dated his 
work. However, some idea of the date may be obtained if the artist has 
added his signature. 

Although physicians’ ex-libris do not always indicate their profes- 
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FIGURE 2 
An American Maverick book-plate of c. 1800. | 


sion, some of the symbols used in a definitely medical plate are: the f 
microscope, scales, a skull, Roentgen ray apparatus, a symbolic figure 
engaged in combat with death and, most often of all, the serpent and 
wand of Aesculapius. Referring to this use of the caduceus as a symbol of 
- medicine alone, Edwin S. Potter makes the following statement: Johann 





Colin Mackenzie. 
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FIGURE 3 
Simple English book-plate of the middle eighteenth century. 
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Froben (1460-1527), a German scholar and printer, first used the 
caduceus device on his publications, some of which were medical books, 
as he befriended Paracelsus. It is unfortunate that this fact should have 
given the impression that Froben published nothing but medical books, 
and by so doing, brought the symbol of caduceus to some minds into 
direct association with medicine. This is misleading, for his list includes 
the Latin Bible, the Greek Testament (edited by Erasmus) ... and a 
great many others. Variations, after this caduceus symbol, were used 
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FIGURE 4 
A modern American book-plate by 
Edwin Davis French. 





by other printers in the half century that followed. At no time is it 
winged on the staff. 

A few examples of book-plates serve to illustrate the types. An early 
eighteenth century plate is that of Christian Ernst, Count of Stolberg- 
Wernigerode, in Thuringia (Fig. 1). This is dated 1721. Ernst’s 
private library of 115,000 volumes, containing many medical books, was 
open to the public. 

In America the chief early engravers who made book-plates were 
Nathaniel Hurd and Peter Maverick. Paul Revere is thought to have 
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made the plate, in Chippendale style, for George Washington. An ex- 
ample of Maverick work is the plate he engraved for James S. Cutting, 
signed by the designer (Fig. 2). 

One example of the book-plates of an English physician, who widely 
influenced American medicine through his pupils, may be used to illus- 
trate the simple book label, with the owner’s name. Colin Mackenzie, 
whose plate is shown (Fig. 3), was an obstetrician, contemporary with 
the Hunters and Percival Pott. Among his American pupils were John 
Jones, William Shippen and John Jeffries.* 
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FIGURE 5 


A simple but effective plate drawn by B. G. Goodhue and engraved 
by E. D. French. 


Three contemporary plates, all designed by Edwin Davis French of 
New York, are of particular medical interest. An elaborate library plate 
is that of the John Crerar Library of Chicago (Fig. 4). In contrast to it, 
the simple wreath with a serpent entwined at its base, serves the Tread- 
well Library of the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston (Fig. 5). 
The personal book-plate of Harvey Cushing, also designed by French, 


* Mackenzie's chief fame rests on his injection of the pregnant uterus, in May, 
1754, while a pupil of Smellie’s. This he examined with John Hunter and together 
they demonstrated the structure of the placenta with its vascular chorion. William 
Hunter published the discovery in his Atlas of the Gravid Uterus, 1774, without 
acknowledgment to John, or Colin Mackenzie. John Hunter did not set the matter 
right until 1780, in his paper, “On the structure of the Placenta,’’ communicated to the 
Royal Society. Mackenzie, a bachelor, gave good dinners and kept an excellent cellar. 
He was popular with his contemporaries and students. He died in 1775. Vide, Peachey, 
G. C. A memoir of William and John Hunter, Plymouth, England, 1924. 
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contains the initials of the various physicians in the Cushing family in 
the border, the armorial plate, a skull and serpents (Fig. 6). 

Many medical libraries own ex-libris collections. Physicians fre- 
quently indulge in this pastime, and we know of several who not only 
collected but designed them with much ability. Dr. Samuel X. Radbill 
of Philadelphia has made a separate collection of the plates of Phila- 
delphia physicians and Dr. E. Lee Dorsett of St. Louis has enjoyed this 
hobby for many years. But ex-libris collections are more than a hobby. 
They intrigue, but also instruct. They are a branch of art, but they also 





FIGURE 6 
A more elaborate personal book-plate by E. D. French. 


form a real place in medical history. Anyone who is interested in the 
latter subject will experience a real thrill the first time he stumbles upon 
an old medical plate. Each one added has its own especial interest, in 
history, in artistry, in association, and some through mottos even preach 
us a sermon. Such a plate is the ever beautiful one of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, picturing the ‘Chambered Nautilus.” * 
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THE LIBRARY OF PROFESSOR J.-M. CHARCOT 
AT THE 
SALPETRIERE HOSPITAL, PARIS 


By J. A. Farror, M.B., Cu.B. (EDIN.) 


Assistant Etranger a la Faculté de Médecine de Paris 


THE ANCIENT Hospice de la Salpétriére, situated on the left bank of the 
Seine near the outskirts of Paris, may rightly be called the ‘‘cradle of 
neurology.” Since the seventeenth century it has been the chief refuge 
for the aged and infirm of the city of Paris, for the mentally defective, 
and for those suffering from incurable organic disease. Towards the 
middle of the last century, Dr. Jean-Marie Charcot was given the ap- 
pointment of physician to the Salpétriére. The huge amount of clinical 
material which he found at his disposal gave ample scope to the re- 
markable powers of clinical observation and to the extraordinary energy 
with which Charcot had been gifted. His special interest was soon directed 
towards neurology, at that time still a young science, and his many 
publications on the recognition and documentation of diseases of the 
nervous system rapidly gained for him an international reputation as 
one of the greatest authorities on this subject. To his gift of shrewd and 
accurate observation was added that of expressing eloquently and with 
clarity the results of this observation, and his fame as a teacher of 
neurology soon brought students and doctors from all parts of the 
world to the Salpétriére. Not only by his personal work, but also by 
that of the pupils who had come under his influence (Pierre Marie, 
Babinski, Raymond, Brissaud, to mention only a few), Charcot has 
rendered incalculable service to the science of neurology, and was, 
with his contemporary Vulpian, the founder of the great Paris school 
of neurology, centered at the Salpétriére, as we know it today. 

After Charcot’s death, his son, Dr. J. B. Charcot, the explorer, pre- 
sented his father’s large collection of books, along with the furniture of 
his library, to the Salpétriére, where they have been arranged exactly as 
they were left by their owner. Students of the Salpétriére are allowed 
access to the books by permission of the professor of clinical neurology, 
who is physician in charge of the Clinique Charcot of the Salpétriére. 
The library now belongs to the General Administration of the Public 
Assistance of Paris. In the following brief account I shall endeavor to 
show how Charcot was able to bring to bear on his work not only a 
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passionate interest in neurology, but also a profound knowledge of 
general medicine, and, still more important, a very wide general culture. 

First of all we come to what is perhaps the most interesting part of 
the library, that containing Charcot’s own notes made in preparing his 
lectures and lessons. A perusal of these shows the painstaking care and 
thoroughness with which the master prepared his instruction, and the 
amount of work and thought which went to the compilation of the 
famous Legons de la Sal pétriére. On these ‘‘lecons” are based the reputa- 
tion, which the hospital still rightly holds, as one of the greatest centers 
in the world for the teaching of clinical neurology. Each lecture was 
carefully written up in full beforehand, and accompanied by extracts 
copied by Charcot from French, American, British, and German jour- 
nals of the day, so anxious was he to keep himself and his students up-to- 
date in the recent work of their own and other countries. Attached to 
each lesson are numerous diagrams which Charcot had prepared to 
render more clear to his audience the anatomical aspect of the subject 
dealt with. These notes have been carefully and faithfully published by 
various of Charcot’s pupils.* 

The first bookcase is devoted to Charcot’s collection of rare and old 
books, and contains many volumes of great interest and value to the 
bibliophil. To mention only a few, we find: the De Anima Brutorum, of 
Thomas Willis, Amsterdam, 1674; Thomas More’s Utopia, Frankfort, 
1601; Galen’s Opus De usu partium corporis humani, Lugd., 1550; 
Sydenham’s O pera universa, Geneva, 1757; Francis Bacon’s De dignitate 
et augmentis scientiarum, Ludg. Bat., 1645; Robert Whytt’s Les vapeurs 
et maladies nerveuses, Paris, 1767; William Harvey’s Opera omnia: a 
Collegio Medicorum Londinensi edita, London, 1766; David Hume’s 
Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects, Edinburgh, 1777; and the his- 
torical A treatise on the scurvy, by James Lind, London, 1757. 

The section devoted to general medicine contains the works of the 
great clinicians, contemporaries of Charcot, whose names are now fa- 
mous in the annals of medicine, but whose works are, perhaps, too little 
consulted by the medical student of today. We find William Stokes’ 
Diseases of the Chest, 1837; Graves’ Clinical Medicine, 1848; Hebra’s 
Diseases of the Skin, 1872; the Memoirs of Sir James Y. Simpson, 
1855; W. T. Gairdner’s Clinical Medicine, 1862; John Hunter’s A 
treatise on the blood, inflammation, and gunshot wounds, 1823; Laen- 
nec’s De l’auscultation médiate, 1819; T. Lauder Brunton’s Pharma- 


* Lecons du mardi a la Salpétriére. Notes de cours de M.M. Blin, Charcot et Colin. 


Paris, 1887-8. 
Legons sur les maladies du systéme nerveux faites a la Salpétriére. Recueillies et 


publiées par Bourneville. Paris, 1880. 
Legons sur les localisations dans les maladies du cerveau et de la moelle épiniére. 


Recueillies et publiées par Bourneville et E. Brissaud. Paris, 1876-80. 
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cology, 1880; Byrom Bramwell’s Studies in Clinical Medicine, 1889; 
Galezowski’s Traité iconographique d’ophthalmoscopie, 1886; Gowers’ 
Medical Ophthalmology, 1879; Broussais’ Commentaires des proposi- 
tions de pathologie, 1829; and R. Bentley Todd’s Clinical lectures, 1857.* 

Charcot had carefully preserved a letter written by Laennec, the dis- 
coverer of the stethoscope, to his friend Eloi Johanneau, in which 
Laennec laments the small amount of time at his disposal for his letters 
and for the study of the celtic dialects. ‘‘Habituellement occupé,’”’ writes 
Laennec, “par deux chaises de médecine et les consultations, de maniére 
a n’avoir pas chaque jour une heure a donner aux correspondances, 
jétais en outre au plus fort de l’impression d’une nouvelle édition de 
mon Traité de l'auscultation.” He adds, modestly, “Je ne sais que nos 
deux dialectes d’Armorique. Je lis la bible galloise. J’ai parcouru I’archeo- 
logia britannica de Lloyd, ouvrage trés précieux, en ce qu'il n’y a plus 
d’autres restes du dialecte Cornouaillais, que faisait la nuance entre le 
Léonais et le Gallois.”’ 

The study of the supernatural had always a very great interest for 
Charcot, and his library contains an entire shelf of books on this sub- 
ject. These include Visions, by the American writer E. H. Clarke, with 
an introduction by Oliver Wendell Holmes; Henry Maudsley’s Natural 
Causes and Supernatural Seemings, and James Grant's Superstitions, 
Demonology and Witchcraft. 

Interesting is a little volume entitled The Medical Knowledge of 
Shakespeare by J. C. Bucknill, of London, published in 1860, an 
analysis of medical references in Shakespeare’s works, which afford a 
fascinating reflection of the medical knowledge of that time. Of similar 
interest is Sir Risdon Bennett's Diseases of the Bible, in which the 
chapter on disease of the nervous system had evidently been carefully 
studied by Charcot, as is shown by frequent pencil marks in the margin, 
especially opposite the references to demoniacal possession and to 
miraculous healing. 

Charcot had many valuable old books on the history of medicine, 
such as Wunderlich’s Geschichte der Medicin, Stuttgart, 1859; Black’s 
Historical Sketch of Medicine and Surgery, translated into French by 
Coray of Montpellier in 1798; Leupoldt’s Geschichte der Medicin, Ber- 
lin, 1863; de Renzi’s Storia della Medicina in Italia in 5 volumes, Naples, 
1845-49; Guardia’s Histoire de la Médecine d’Hippocrate a Broussais, 
Paris, 1884; and Schulze’s “Historia medecinae a rerum initio ad annum 
urbis Romae dxxxv deducta,” Leipzig, 1728. We cannot resist the 
temptation to linger over a fascinating volume entitled, Brographie 
médicale, which formed part of an Encyclopédie des Sciences médicales, 


* It should not be assumed by the reader that the books listed in this and the pre- 
ceding paragraph are first editions. ( Ed.) 
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by various authors, and which gives a detailed biography of men of note 
in medicine from 1526 B.c. to 1813 A.D. We are delighted also to read 
Le Parnasse médical francais, ou dictionnaire des médecins-poétes de la 
France, Paris, 1874, by Achille Chereau, an account of the literary and 
poetical achievements of French medical men who did not allow their 
professional duties to turn them aside from more cultural pursuits. For 
example, Joachim Gagniére, who practiced medicine at Saint-Vallier in 
1773, wrote in verse a book entitled Les principes de la physique, which 
he attempted in vain to persuade J. J. Rousseau to read. Offended by the 
philosopher's refusal either to receive him or to read his poem, the 
doctor-poet wrote to Rousseau as follows: “Si un disciple de Socrate 
s’était mis en chemin dans la rigueur de la saison pour le consulter, je 
vous demande, ce sage l’aurait-il renvoyé sans l’entendre? Mais chez 
vous— 

‘La science n'est qu’un vain nom, 

Elle parle par jalousie. 

Le plus souvent, dans son jargon, 

La haine se méle a I'envie. 

Quittez cet esprit pointilleux! 

Ne vantez plus votre sagesse! 

Et, devenant moins orgueilleux, 

Vous connaitrez la politesse.’” 


Charcot’s interest in religious history is testified to by the presence 
of the works of Renan, Ledrain’s Histoire d’Israél, Les Religions des 
peuples non-civilisés, and other works. 

We must not forget to mention a charming French prose translation 
of Homer by Madame Dacier, written in 1805. 

It would be useless to attempt to describe the many books which 
evidence the active interest taken by Charcot in a great variety of sub- 
jects outside the domain of medicine, and in his wide culture. He was 
as familiar with English and American as with French literature. His 
copies of the Essays of Elia and of Emerson's Essays are well-thumbed, 
and were evidently old friends. In the former, we find a bookmark at 
the essay on ‘‘Witches and other Night-fears,”’ and the margins here con- 
tain many of the slender pencil marks by which Charcot indicated points 
which had specially attracted his attention. We can indeed well imagine 
the interest which this essay would have for Charcot, with his passionate 
interest in the human brain in all its manifestations. 

Charcot read everything published at his time on neurological sub- 
jects, and his library contains all the works of the great pioneers of the 
nineteenth century, many of which can now be procured with difficulty, 
if at all. We find Vulpian’s Legons sur la Physiologie du Systéme 
Nerveux; Byrom Bramwell’s Diseases of the Spinal Cord, and his Intra- 
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cranial Tumours; Horsley’s Structure and Functions of the Brain and 
Spinal Cord (Fullerian Lectures, 1891); Claude Bernard’s Legons sur le 
physiologie et la pathologie du systéme nerveux; Wernicke’s Lehrbuch 
der Gehirnkrankheiten; Ferrier’s Croonian Lectures on Cerebral Localisa- 
tion, 1890; Duchenne of Boulogne’s historic work on L’électrisation 
localisée; Flechsig’s Die Lettungsbahnen im Gehirn und Riickenmark des 
Menschen; Charles Bell’s Nerves of the Human Body; Hitzig’s Physi- 
ologische und klinische Untersuchungen iiber das Gehirn; and Fried- 
reich’s Uber progressive Muskelatro phie. 

The reprint library is large and well-arranged, and contains hundreds 
of reprints of articles on neurological subjects sent to Charcot by the great 
“savants”’ of all countries. An important and very useful section of the 
library contains the copies of well-known neurological and medical jour- 
nals, such as the Guy’s Hospital Reports, Archives de Physiologie, Archiv 
fur Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, all of which are present from 
1868 onwards. 

We hope that this short account has stimulated the reader's interest in 
the Bibliothéque Charcot, which is unique, not only in the many rare and 
precious works which it contains, but also in the insight which it gives 
us into the life and thought of the man himself, who was, and will always 
remain, one of the greatest figures in neurology. 





THE EVALUATION OF MEDICAL PERIODICALS 
By JENNIE Grecory, M.S. 


SEVERAL evaluations of the periodical literature of medicine and allied 
fields have been undertaken since Jenkins’ (1) paper in 1931. The ques- 
tion of how long these evaluations can be used without making allow- 


TABLE 1 


Journals important in 1933 (Tabulation of bibliographies compiled in 1932-33 and those in the 
first edition of Cameron’s “Recent Advances in Endocrinology,” Blakiston, 1933) 





Cumulative 
Rank Journal per cent of 
references 





. Am. J. Physiol 

. Compt. rend. Soc. de Biol 

. Endocrinology 

. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med 

. Klin. Wchnschr 

. Arch. f. exper. Path. u. Pharmakol 
. J. Biol. Chem 

. Endokrinologie 

. J. Physiol 

. Ztschr. f. d. ges. exper. Med 

. Biochem. Ztschr 

. Arch. Int. Med 

SO 8) SE ae ee eee eee 
. J. Pharmacol. & Exper. Therap 

. Arch. f. Gyniik 
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. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol 

. Zentralbl. f. Gynik 

. J. Clin. Investigation 

. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med 

. Rev. Soc. Argent. de Biol 
100 Others (23.4%) 
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ances for changes incident to the development of the science itself and to 
changes in world affairs, might well be asked. 

In answer to this question a tabulation of journals important to the 
field of endocrinology published in 1935 (2) is herewith compared with 
a tabulation made in 1939. The earlier list of periodicals was compiled 
on the basis of tabulations of references in bibliographies covering the 
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literature roughly from 1900 to 1933. In other words this group of jour- 
nals was important to those doing research in endocrinology in 1933. 
The present list was compiled from references in the recent edition of 
Cameron’s ‘Recent Advances in Endocrinology” (1936) and from the 
bibliographic material given in articles in Endocrinology during 1938. 

The two lists of periodicals were compiled by the same method (2) 
and as a result we have two comparable lists separated by a five-year 


TABLE 2 
Journals important in 1939 (Tabulation of bibliographies in articles published in Endocrinology, 
1938, and those in the 3rd edition of Cameron's “Recent Advances in Endocrinology,” 
Blakiston, 1936) 





Cumulative 
Journal per cent of 
references 


. Endocrinology 


Aart > vw wN 


sf 


. Arch. Int. Med 
. Am. J. Obst. & Gynec 
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. J. Exper. Med 
. Ztschr. f. physiol. Chem 
. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp 
. J. Clin. Investigation 
. Endokrinologie 
158 Others (29%) 
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period in which there has been extensive development in the field of 
endocrinology and in which world politics have affected scientific work 
in no small way. 

The general characteristics of the two lists are the same. Both, if 
plotted on graph paper, show the same curve. It is only in the placing 
of individual periodicals that the differences are apparent, except for the 
group of German periodicals. In the 1933 list there are 8 German 
periodicals which contained about 20% of the references. In the 1938 
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list there are 4 German periodicals which contain 6% of the references, 
a loss of 14%. 

Change in an individual journal has in some cases affected its position. 
One instance of this is the journal Endocrinology which was third on the 
1933 list and is first on the 1938 list. In 1933 this periodical was pub- 
lished in the form of one volume of 750 pages, in 1938 two volumes 
with a total of 1560 pages. Naturally it would appear more frequently in 
bibliographies in its own field. Of the 25 titles on the 1938 list, 17 ap- 
peared on the 1933 list and from this it can be concluded that such 
evaluations do not lose their general usefulness during a five-year period. 
In fact they are probably valid for nearly twice that length of time. 


REFERENCES 


1. Jenkins: /.A.M.A. 97:608. 1931. 
2. Gregory: Endocrinology. 19:213. 1935; Bull. Med. Lib. Assn. 25:172. 1937. 





THE MEDICAL BOOKS OF 1938 
By JAMES F. BALLARD 


THE OUTPUT of medical publications during 1938 equalled in quality 
and quantity that of 1937. There were published many worth while new 
books as well as new editions of standard textbooks. Instead of consider- 
ing a few extensively I am going to comment briefly on a rather large 
number. Because of lack of space it is necessary to confine this discussion 
to books in English from publishing houses in the United States and 
Canada, and to the books of 1938. 

Victor Heiser set the pace with his An American doctor's odyssey, 
which has been followed by a veritable avalanche of medical biography. 
Outstanding among the new titles are The horse and buggy doctor, of 
Arthur E. Hertzler and J. B. Murphy, The stormy petrel of surgery, by 
Loyal Davis. The life of Chevalier Jackson, by himself, is one of the 
outstanding autobiographies of recent years. Claude Bernard, physiolo- 
gist, by J. M. D. Olmsted and The open mind, a biography of Elmer E. 
Southard by Frederick P. Gay are biographies of a more solid character. 
A good medical adventure book is I swear by Apollo, by Wm. E. Aughin- 
baugh. The life and letters of Fielding H. Garrison, by S. R. Kagan is 
valuable for the large number of letters of Dr. Garrison contained 
therein. 

In the field of history of medicine may be mentioned William Bul- 
loch’s History of bacteriology, the W. G. Spencer translation of the De 
medicina of Celsus and K. C. Hurd-Mead’s History of women in medi- 
cine. The medical reference librarian will find the following titles of use 
in his work: J. S. Dorfman, Pharmaceutical Latin; Morris Fishbein, Med/- 
cal writing: technic and the art; W. R. LeFanu, British Periodicals of 
Medicine, a chronological list; and H. W. Youngken, College textbook 
of pharmaceutical botany. 

In the field of popular medicine are some outstanding books. The 
biography of the unborn, by M. S. Gilbert, which won a thousand dollar 
prize, is a basically sound scientific story with charm and personality and 
should be read by all. Big fleas have litile fleas, or who's who among the 
protozoa, by R. Hegner; Babies are human beings, by C. E. Aldrich; and 
I. M. Hotep’s Love and happiness, should be added to the books for lay 
readers. In this section should be placed Milestones in medicine, the laity 
lectures of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

New books may be roughly subdivided into monographs and treatises 
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and will be discussed separately from new editions, and grouped accord- 
ing to subjects. 

The basic disciplines are represented by Hans Spemann’s Embryonic 
development and induction (the result of many years study); The physi- 
ology of anesthesia, by H. K. Beecher; Carbon monoxide asphyxia, by C. 
K. Drinker and Adventures in respiration, by Yandell Henderson (giving 
the opposing views on asphyxia). Biochemistry can boast of some solid 
work, notably H. Sobotka’s Chemistry of the sterids; O. H. Horrall’s Bile, 
its toxicity and relation to disease; H. F. Jensen’s Insulin, its chemistry 
and physiology; and R. B. Williams’ Vitamin B,, and its use in medicine. 

In the field of clinical medicine may be noted Benjamin White's 
Biology of the pneumococcus; H. A. Reimann’s Pneumonias; J. Arthur 
Myers’ Tuberculosis among children and young adults; C. E. Forkner’s 
Leukemia and allied disorders; A. 1. Lanza’s Silicosis and asbestosis. A 
new work on proctology has been needed for some time and this has been 
met with the publication of H. E. Bacon’s Anus, rectum and sigmoid 
colon. Radiotherapy gives us Feldman’s Clinical roentgenology of the 
digestive tract; and E. A. Pohle’s Clinical roentgen therapy. Hematology 
has been a barren field for some years but 1938 has brought forth a num- 
ber of books on this subject. Your commentator is very decidedly opposed 
to the many volume system or treatise because of its expense and because 
it becomes out of date as quickly as the one volume monograph, textbook 
or treatise. It is with reluctance that the Handbook of hematology edited 
by H. Downey, in four large volumes and priced at $85 is mentioned. 
A good small book on the blood is William Magner’s Textbook of 
hematology. 

The literature of the nervous system has been enriched by a number of 
first class monographs. J. F. Fulton’s Physiology of the nervous system 
is an important book, said to be the most important contribution in its 
field since Sherrington’s Integrative action of the nervous system. Dr. 
Harvey Cushing has brought forth his Opus Majus in his large book on 
the Meningiomas, a remarkable work in many ways. The Association for 
Research in Nervous and Mental Diseases has continued the publication 
of its valuable volumes and has issued The pituitary gland and Circula- 
tion of the brain and spinal cord. Two good monographs are D. Munro's 
Cranio-cerebral injuries; and A. E. Walker's The primate thalamus. 

The surgical books are all of a special character. Here again is men- 
tioned reluctantly a three-volume treatise, Max Thorek’s Modern surgical 
technique which is included because it is well illustrated. The monographs 
and texts recommended in this subject are as follows: J. E. Sheehan, 
Manual of reparative plastic surgery; W. W. Lasker, Industrial surgery; 
E. C. Brenner, Pediatric surgery; G. E. Gask, Surgery of the sympathetic 
nervous system; A. Thorndike, Athletic injuries; P. D. Wilson, Experi- 
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ence in the management of fractures and dislocations (based on an analy- 
sis of 4390 cases at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston), E. C. 
Padgett, Surgical diseases of the mouth and jaws; Max Cutler and Franz 
Buschke, Cancer; its diagnosis and treatment; R. J. Behan, Cancer with 
special reference to cancer of the breast; H.O. McPheeters Injection treat- 
ment of varicose veins; L. H. Maxon, Spinal anesthesia; and V. H. Moon, 
Shock and related capillary phenomena. 

Two continuations are especially mentioned, the 31st issue of the 
New and non-official remedies of the American Medical Association, an 
invaluable tool for the reference librarian; and the publication of volumes 
7-9 of the British encyclopaedia of medical practice, covering the subjects 
Hyperchlorhydria through Pneumothorax; a valuable work although re- 
flecting British practice. 

Books which justify a number of editions or in which a new edition 
is required within a short time of the first, may be judged of sound value. 
For the reference librarian there is the 18th edition of W. A. N. Dor- 
land’s American illustrated medical dictionary; and the long awaited 7th 
edition of R. M. Goepp’s Medical state board questions and answers, 
out of print for some time. 

The following new editions are considered worthy of inclusion but 
without particular comment in most cases. They are valuable enough to 
stand by themselves and are classified by subjects, beginning with the 
basic sciences and ending with the specialties. 

Anatomy and Physiology. S. Sisson, Anatomy of the domesticated ani- 
mals; 3¢d ed.; P. Bard, ed., Macleod’s physiology in modern medicine, 
8th ed.; E. V. Cowdry, Textbook of histology, 2nd ed.; A. A. Maximow 
and W. Bloom, Textbook of histology, 3rd ed. 

Pathology and bacteriology. E. O. Jordan, Textbook of general bac- 
teriology, 12th ed.; E. R. Stitt and P. W. Clough, Practical bacteriology, 
haematology and parasitology, 9th ed.; Wm. Boyd, Textbook of pathol- 
ogy, 3rd ed.; H. T. Karsner, Human pathology, Sth ed.; F. B. Mallory, 
Pathological technique, a new edition of Mallory and Wright, long out of 
print. 

Medicine. R. C. Cabot and F. D. Adams, Physical diagnosis, 12th ed.; 
(a standard text which has been out of print for years); G. W. Norris and 
H. R. M. Landis, Diseases of the chest and the principles of physical 
diagnosis, 6th ed.; R. B. H. Gradwohl, Clinical laboratory methods and 
diagnosis, 2nd ed.; H. Beckman, Treatment in general practice, 3rd ed.; 
J. C. Meakins, Practice of medicine, 2nd ed. (over 12,500 copies of the 
first edition sold in eighteen months) ; J. H. Musser, ed., Internal medi- 
cine, 3rd ed.; Sir William Osler, Principles and practice of medicine, 
13th ed. revised by Henry A. Christian, who has brought the work down 
to date while retaining the structure and charm of the original. Two other 
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important editions are Ernest Jones, Papers on psycho-analysis, 4th ed.; 
and A. Crotti, Diseases of the thyroid, parathyroids and thymus, 3rd ed. 

Surgery. Wm. Boyd, Surgical pathology, 4th ed.; G. V. I. Brown, 
Surgery of oral and facial diseases and malformations, 4th ed.; F. Sauer- 
bruch and L. O’Shaughnessy, Thoracic surgery, a revised and abridged 
edition of the German edition of Sauerbruch; L. F. Watson, Hernia, 
2nd. ed. 

Gynecology and Obstetrics. H. $. Crossen, Operative gynecology, Sth 
ed.; J. B. De Lee, Principles and practice of obstetrics, 7th ed.; R. L. 
Dickinson, Control of conception, 2nd ed. 

Laryngology. W. L. & H. C. Ballenger, Diseases of the nose, throat 
and ear. 7th ed. 

Dermatology. G. C. Andrews, Diseases of the skin, 6th ed.; and G. 
M. MacKee, X-rays and radium in the treatment of diseases of the skin, 
3rd edition. 

















Fifty illustrated works of anatomical importance exhibited by the Boston 
Medical Library at the Library upon the occasion of the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Anatomists, Boston, April 5-8, 1939. 


Chinese Anatomy 


. Charts from the Golden Mirror, a Chinese encyclopedia of medicine, a compilation 
of early medical writers of the Han dynasty 206 B.c. to 220 A.D. 

. Yi Lin Ts’o “Errors of Ancient Medicine’ of Wang Ch'in Jén. Containing ancient 
pictures of the internal organs with the author's corrected drawings. 1853. 


Fifteenth Century 

. Ms. drawing of an anatomical man. Germany. Beginning of the fifteenth century, ca. 
1400. 

. Drawing of a zodiacal bloodletting man. In ms. volume of medical treatises. England. 
1450. 

. Johannes de Ketham. Fasciculus medicine. Venice, 1491. First edition. The first 
printed illustrations of anatomical import. 

. Mundinus. Anothomia. Contained in: Johannes de Ketham, Fasciculus medicine. 
Venice, 1495. Dissection scene. 

7. Brunschwig, H. Anathomia. In his: Buch der Cirurgia, Strassburg, 1497. Contain- 
ing reproduction of the Helain skeleton of 1493. 

. Petrus d’Abano. Conciliator. Venice, 1496. Large cut of abdominal muscles on 
folio 245. 

. Peyligk, Johannes. Philosophie naturalis compendium. Leipzig, 1499. Containing 
the first illustrated manual of anatomy. 

. Almanach fiir Oesterreich auf das Jahr 1496. Broadside. Strassburg, 1495. ‘“Aderlass”’ 
illustrations. 

. Andrea, Joan. Engraver. Skeleton, ca. 1495-1505. Two other copies known, one in 
the collection of Baron Rothschild, the other in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 


Sixteenth Century 
2. Hundt, Magnus. Antropologium. Leipzig, 1501. 
13. Reisch, G. Margarita philosophia. Strassburg, 1512. Thoracic and abdominal viscera 
and schematic eye. 
4. Gersdorff, Hans. Feldtbuch der Wundtarzney. Strassburg, 1517. Skeleton. 
. Fries, Laurentius. Spiegel der Artzny. Strassburg, 1518. 
. Fugitive sheets. Male and female. Strassburg, 1543. Superimposed flaps. 
. Leonardo da Vinci. Quaderni. 6 v. Christiania, 1911-1916. 
. Berengarius da Carpi. Isagogae breves. . . Bologna, 1523. 
. Dryander, Johannes. Anatomiae; Marburg, 1537. 
Estienne, Charles. De dissectione partium corporis humani. Paris, 1545. Most fully 
illustrated pre-Vesalian anatomy. 
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74. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Vesalius, Andreas. Epitome. Basel, 1543. 

Vesalius, Andreas. De humani corporis fabrica. Basel, 1543. First edition. 
Geminus, Thomas. Compendiosa totius anatomia delineatio. London, 1545. Plagi- 
arist. 

Crooke, Helkiah. Description of the body of man. London, 1616. Jaggard (Printer 
of Shakespeare). Plagiarist. 

Montana de Monserrate. Libro de la anothomia del hombre. Valladolid, 1551. 
Eustachius, Bartholomaeus. Tabulae anatomicae, with explanations by J. M. Lancisi. 
Rome, 1714. 

Realdus Columbus. De re anatomica. Venice, 1559. Dissection scene. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente. Tractatus quatuor . . . Frankfurt, 1624. 

Casserius, G. Tabulae anatomicae. Venice, 1627. 

Spigelius, Adrian. Opera. Amsterdam, 1627. 


English Anatomy 


. Banister, John. Historie of Man. London, 1578. 
. Rhead, Alexander. Description of the body of man. London, 1616, 1634. 
. Rhead, Alexander. Manuall of the anatomy. . . . London, 1638. Oliver Wendell 


Holmes copy. 
Color Work 


. Asselli, Gaspare. De lactibus. Milan, 1627. Colored chiaroscuro. The first use of 


color printing in anatomic illustration. 


. Ladmiral, Jan. Anatomische voorwerpen. 6 parts. Leyden, 1736-1741. Three color 


copper mezzotinting. 


. Gautier d’Agoty, Jacques F. Cours complet d’anatomie. Nancy, 1773. 


Anatomie des parties de la génération de l'homme et de la femme. Paris, 1773. 
Exposition anatomique des organes des sens. Paris, 1775. Four color process. 


Superimposed Plates 


. Thurneisser, Leonhard. Confirmatio Concertationis. . . Berlin, 1576. 


. Bartisch, Georg. Augendienst. Dresden, 1583. 


. Remmelin, Johann. Kleiner welt Spiegel. . . Ulm, 1632. 


. Ramsay, Alexander. Original drawings in color for his ““Anatomy’’ of which only 


the first fasciculus was published. 1812-1820. See also number 16, Fugitive Sheets. 


Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Ninteenth Centuries 


. Bidloo, Govert. Anatomia humani corporis. Amsterdam, 1685. 

. Albinus, Bernhard S. Tabulae sceleti. . . Leyden, 1747. 

. Mascagni, Paolo. Vasorum lymphaticorum. . . Senis, 1787. 

. Hunter, Wm. Anatomia uteri humani gravidi. . . Birmingham, 1774. 

. Scarpa, Antonio. Tabulae nevrologicae. Pavia, 1794. 

. Owen, Richard. Odontography. London, 1840-1845. 

. Pirogoff, N. I. Anatome topographica sectionibus per corpus humanum. . . St. Peters- 


burg, 1852-59. 


. Morton, Samuel G. Crania Americana. Philadelphia, 1839. 
. Holmes, Oliver Wendell (M.D.) Broadside. Histological studies. Boston, 1882. 
. Rimmer, Wm. (The Leonardo da Vinci of America.) Art anatomy. Boston, 1885. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


41st Annual Meeting 
Newark, N.J., June 27-29, 1939 
Headquarters: Hotel Douglas 


Monpay, June 26 


Registration: Hotel Douglas. 
Executive Committee meeting: Hotel Douglas. 


TUESDAY, June 27 


9 a.M. Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey. 
Addresses of Welcome. 
Dr. H. C. Barkhorn, President of the Academy. 
Miss Winser, Librarian of Newark Public Library. 
Annual Address. Mr. James F. Ballard, President. 
Business Meeting, Reports. 
1 p.M. Luncheon, Academy of Medicine. 
2:30 P.M. Academy of Medicine. 
Special Library Policies and Methods. 
Miss Linda H. Morley, Columbia University Library School. 
Why Medical History for Medical Librarians. 
Dr. George H. Lathrope, President, Board of Trustees, Morristown 
Public Library. 
The Hospital Library and Its Administration. 
Miss Margueriete Prime, American College of Surgeons Library. 
Responsibility of a Medical Library to the Nursing Profession. 
Miss Ethel Wigmore, Bellevue School of Nursing Library. 
Tea in the Newark Museum Garden. 
8 p.M. Academy of Medicine. 
Medical Stamps, illustrated. 
Miss Margaret M. Bates, University of Illinois Library. 
Joint reception by the Libraries of Greater New York. 


WEDNESDAY, June 28 


9 a.M. Academy of Medicine. 
The Literature of Syphilis. 
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Dr. Karl Scott, Chief Venereal Disease Bureau, State Department of 
Health, Trenton. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edgar E. Hume, United States Army. 
The Supporting Member. 
Dr. Arthur H. Sanford, Mayo Clinic. 
Old Wine in New Bottles. 
Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, Professor Emeritus, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, Princeton University. 
2 p.M. Academy of Medicine. 
Horace Wells. 
M. E. Soifer, D.D.S. 
Problems of Microphotography. 
Miss Dorothy Hale Litchfield and Dr. Mary A. Bennett, Film Library, 
Columbia University. 
Visit to Dr. Parsonnet’s Bindery. 
7 P.M. Hotel Douglas. 
Cocktail Party. Guests of the Academy. 
Annual Banquet. 
The Airplane in Medicine. Dr. Charles H. Young, Director, Mountain- 
side Hospital, Montclair. 
Spectacular Flights. 

























THURSDAY, June 29 





9 a.M. Academy of Medicine. 
Business Meeting. 
11 A.M. Academy of Medicine. 
Bus trip to Veterans Administration Facility, Lyons, New Jersey. 
Lunch in Recreation Hall. 
Talk by Miss Condell, Librarian. 
Talk by Dr. Harry C. Sharpe, Chief Medical Officer. 
Visit to WJZ and Short Wave Station, Bound Brook, N.J. 
Tea. 
Return trip to Newark. 













REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
OFFICERS FOR 1939-40 


President, Col. Harold W. Jones, Army. 
Vice President, Dr. John M. Armstrong, Ramsey County. 
Secretary, Miss Anna C. Holt, Harvard. 
Treasurer, Miss Louise D. C. King, Baltimore. 
Executive Committee, Miss Marjorie Hutchins, A.M.A. 
Executive Committee, Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, Ramsey County. 
Nominating Committee, Miss Ruth E. Harlamert, Seattle. 

ELISABETH D. RUNGE, Chairman 
Lity C. HANVEY ALDERSON (MRs.) 
FRIDA PLIEFKE 
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Dr. Harvey CusHING was honored on his seventieth birthday, April 8, 
1939, by a dinner given by the Harvey Cushing Society at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. The Harvey Cushing Society is made up of a group of neuro- 
surgeons and research workers in the field of neurology, many of whom have 
been pupils or associates of Dr. Cushing in the past. In addition to the dinner 
meeting there was a three-day scientific program of the Society. At the dinner, 
which was presided over by Dr. Louise Eisenhardt, president of the Harvey 
Cushing Society, messages received from this country and abroad, congratulat- 
ing Dr. Cushing on his birthday, were read. In addition Dr. W. W. Francis 
of the Osler Library, representing Canada, Mr. Arnold Muirhead, represent- 
ing England, and Dr. Arnold C. Klebs of Switzerland made speeches. In 
commemoration of the event a book was published by the Society entitled, 
“The Bibliography of Harvey Cushing,” a notice of which appears elsewhere 
in this number. 

The American Council of Learned Societies honored Mr. Herbert Put- 
nam, Librarian of Congress from 1899 to 1939, at a dinner held in Washing- 
ton, January 27, 1939. The address to Mr. Putnam presented by Mr. Waldo 
G. Leland, Permanent Secretary of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, and Mr. Putnam’s reply have been published in a pamphlet privately 
issued, printed by the Merrymount Press of Boston. Dr. Henry R. Viets, in 
his capacity as secretary of the History of Science Society, attended the meet- 
ing. 

Dr. John F. Fulton writes: ‘I bought a whole library belonging to de Luc, 
the great Swiss geologist at the end of the eighteenth century. He invented the 
hygroscope and I stumbled on his library of nearly 500 volumes entirely intact 
—most gorgeous copies of all the great contributions to geology, physics, 
chemistry, etc., at the end of the eighteenth century, in boards uncut. There 
were many Priestley letters and letters from Banks, Volta, etc.” 

Dr. A. H. Sanford, of the Mayo Clinic, published an editorial in the 
American Journal of Pathology 8: 656, 1938, advocating membership in the 
Medical Library Association. He stresses the value of membership in general 
and in particular on account of the Exchange. 

The report of the Director of the School of Tropical Medicine, University 
of Puerto Rico, for 1937-1938 tells something of the Library and its need for 
new quarters. The Library in June 1938 had 4601 bound volumes and large 
collections of pamphlets, reports, reprints and transactions. It received cur- 
rently 265 periodicals. 
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Dr. Herbert Silvette of Charlotteville, Va., is compiling a bibliography of 
Philemon Holland and in this connection has issued a preliminary short- 
title list of the writings of Holland as a means of locating undescribed edi- 
tions and imprints. 

Wm. H. Robinson, the well-known London bookseller, has issued an 
eight page folder illustrating his Bookshop at 17 Pall Mall. 

From the Mayo Clinic Library Reference Department has been received an 
eleven page quarto list of the medical reference works available in the Li- 
brary, compiled by Mr. Keys. 

Mr. Allan Hendricks has retired from the Library of the University of 
Indiana School of Medicine. He has been succeeded by Miss Ruth J. McNutt. 

Dr. Carl H. Lenhart has been elected president of the Cleveland Medical 
Library Association. The Library now contains 53,000 volumes, subscribes to 
444 periodicals, and last year took care of 12,828 readers. 

A special collection of historical books, and books dealing with the his- 
tory of medicine is being assembled at the University of Oregon Medical 
School in memory of Dr. George E. Burget. Dr. Burget, who died in the 
spring of 1938, was Professor of Physiology, and had been Chairman of the 
Library Committee since 1917. Many of his friends are contributing money 
and books, and one friend planned, made and printed a distinctive book plate 
for the collection. 

A course in Hospital Librarianship was given during the spring quarter 
in the Library School of the University of Minnesota. This course included 
lectures in Book Selection for Patients, Library Service in Hospitals, Medical 
Reference, Bibliography and other related subjects. It was designed to prepare 
students for work in hospital or medical libraries. 

Miss E. Louise Williams, librarian, Mississippi State Board of Health is 
sending out the following letter: “Sometime ago the Medical Library Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to compile a list of health publications such as 
would be of assistance to the public librarian in selecting authoritative works 
in this field. After very careful consideration and study, the committee se- 
lected the books on the enclosed list which is annotated and doubtless will be 
gladly received by librarians throughout the country. The Medical Library 
Association has rendered noteworthy assistance in advancing medical research 
and in helping the professions generally, and this contribution to the lay 
public’s better understanding of the medical sciences and correct health prac- 
tices is a service which merits appreciation. 

“The purpose of this letter is to let you know that the State Board of 
Health Library will be happy to extend its services to the public and school 
libraries of the state for the lending of any of the books on this list it may 
have, the borrowing library to assume responsibility for the safe return of any 
book we may lend. Most books may be borrowed for a 2-week’s period with 
the privilege of renewal upon request unless needed by others. 

“To educate people regarding correct habits of living and to supply them 
with accurate information on the growth and development of the medical 
sciences constitutes one of the greatest needs of these times, and in this all 

librarians have a definite responsibility. If we can serve you in any way, we 


shall be glad for you to call upon us.” 
= 
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Short Years. The life and letters of John Bruce MacCallum, M.D. 1876- 
1906. By Archibald Malloch. xx, 343 p. Chicago: Normandie House, 
1938. $3.50. 

John Bruce MacCallum, son of a physician and brother of Dr. W. G. 
MacCallum, professor of pathology at the Johns Hopkins University, was 
born in Dunnville, Ontario, 1876. After his preliminary years at Toronto 
University, when he lived with his brother and was much influenced by Ram- 
say Wright, the biologist, he entered the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 
1896. There in his first year, under Franklin P. Mall, who considered him as 
his “‘most gifted’”’ student, he published a paper on the histology of the heart 
muscle cell, a brilliant embryological study (Anatomischer Anzeiger, 13: 
609-620, 1897). In a letter to his father, he wrote, after describing the ex- 
isting knowledge of the heart muscle: “It has remained just as confused up to 
the present time as it was fifty years ago and what I have done is to straighten 
it all out by a study of embryonic hearts, and I have got it so that I can unroll 
the whole heart so that it is just one long band of muscle like any other 
muscle.’” The work was later expanded in, “On the muscular architecture of 
the ventricles of the Human Heart” (Amer. Jour. of Anat., 11: 211-266, 
1910-11). 

From there he went on to further researches, first at Johns Hopkins and 
later at the University of California. At San Francisco he was closely associ- 
ated with Jacques Loeb, professor of physiology and there he died at the age 
of thirty. 

Malloch has revealed MacCallum’s life through his letters of which over 
five hundred have been preserved. Many are to his family, addressed to 
“Dear Home” in his quaint fashion; others are to his brother. These unusual 
letters, plus a few estimates of the man by his contemporaries and a slight 
but adequate running account, depict a man with unusual scientific gifts, cut 
off early in his career by tuberculosis. ““Tinged with melancholy,’ something 
of a mystic and poet, MacCallum was an interesting figure in addition to 
being a man of great talents. His letters, moreover, give us glimpses of his 
teachers and fellow-students: Osler, Barker, Halsted, Christian, Flint, Mal- 
loch and many others. There are many Osleriana: in the clinic, ‘he sits on the 
table and swings his legs and talks’; to MacCallum whose pleurisy with 
effusions was clearing up he asked, ‘if a dove had come with a sprig of olive 
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to tell me that the water was receding.’ Above all the anecdotes, however, 
MacCallum stands out as a distinctive figure, clearly shown by his letters, so 
skillfully edited by Malloch. The book is an outstanding medical biography. 
Unfortunately the typography leaves much to be desired and there is no in- 
dex. 







Memorialia, Herman Boerhaave, Optimi Medici. 133 pp. Haarlem, De Erven 
F. Bohn: 1939. 1.90 g. 

Two hundred years after Boerhaave’s death, September 23, 1738, a group 
of physicians and scientists met at the Academical Hospital at Leydon to com- 
memorate the memory of Holland's great physicians. The story of the meet- 
ing has been entertainingly and well told by Henry E. Sigerist in the Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine for February, 1939. The volume now at hand re- 
prints all the papers either read at or contributed to the event. They cover a 
wide field, showing Boerhaave’s influence in many countries and on diverse 
subjects of science. Diepgen writes on his influence in Germany; Comrie, on 
Edinburgh; Sigerist, on America; Wenckebach, on Vienna, etc. Boerhaave is 
considered as a chemist, a physiologist, a botanist and a clinician. Additional 
notes relate to Boerhaave’s life and the places where he worked. 

Of particular interest to Americans is J. F. Fulton’s paper on the influ- 
ence of Boerhaave’s Institutiones medicae, 1708, on the rise of physiology. 
The paper is illustrated and contains a bibliography of the Latin editions as 
well as the translations. 

The book is well produced and is an item which must be on the shelf of 
every medical library. 























These Sixty Years. By William Ferguson Tamblyn. 135 pp. 8°. London, 
Canada, Univ. of Western Ontario, 1938. 

“An unconventional chronicle of the lives, the faith, the labour and the 
comradeship that have gone into the building of ‘Western's’ household of 
learning.” This history of the University of Western Ontario, for the period 
1878-1938, is well written, well illustrated and leavened with a sense of 
humor which makes it easy to read. A chapter, pages 111-116, is devoted to 
the Faculties of Medicine and Public Health, 1924-1938. It is to be regretted 
that the pictures of the beautiful buildings of the Faculties of Arts and 
Medicine are printed on the lining papers of the binding where they are 
going to be ruined by use. 























Some Account of the Pennsylvania Hospital of Philadelphia from 1751-1938. 
By Francis R. Packard. 133 pp. 4°. Philadelphia: Engle Press, 1938. 
$2.50. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, the oldest hospital, in the modern sense of 
the term, in what is now the United States, was established in 1751 and the 
building now in use was first opened to patients in 1756. Benjamin Franklin 
was the principal founder and one of his early imprints is a pamphlet entitled 
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“Some Account of the Pennsylvania Hospital,” 1754. Since that account was 
written, there have been numerous histories of the hospital published, from 
time to time, the principal one being by Thomas G. Morton, issued in 1895. 
The present brief account of the Pennsylvania Hospital does not attempt to 
be as extensive a history as that written by Dr. Morton. It is a brief running 
account of the principal events connected with the hospital and dispersed 
with many anecdotes in regard to the people who have been connected with 
this famous institution. There are a number of fine illustrations of the hospi- 
tal and some of its equipment. 

Of interest to medical librarians is the fact that the first medical library 
in the United States was established in this hospital, by gifts from one of the 
principal promoters, Dr. John Fothergill of London, the eminent Quaker 
physician. The first books were sent to the hospital by him in 1762. The 
Library, however, grew slowly, for in 1767, five years later, there were only 
forty-three volumes. Fifty-five new books, however, were given to the Library 
that year, so it soon began to grow more rapidly. The first catalogue of the 
library, published in 1790, indicated that there were 528 volumes. A supple- 
ment to this catalogue was published in 1883, the last catalogue issued. By 
1893, however, the library contained 15,000 volumes. It is particularly rich 
in old herbals and books on natural history and has an extensive selection of 
books published in England and France during the eighteenth century and 
the first half of the nineteenth century. There are also a number of complete 
sets of the older medical journals. 

With the growth of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, and the 
move into their spacious building in 1863, the need for a separate library 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital gradually disappeared and the library has not 
grown appreciably since that date. More recently, however, as Dr. Packard 
points out, a sum of money given in 1937 by Dr. Edward B. Meigs, former 
resident physician of the hospital, whose father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather all had been physicians to the hospital, has enabled the library to 
set itself up again as a hospital library. Some of the old books have been re- 
paired and an effort has been made to purchase new books and to secure 
current medical journals for the use of the staff. It is hoped that this old 
and honored institution may look favorably upon their library and see that 
it does not disappear. It should be a valuable asset to the hospital even 
though a larger and better equipped institution is available in the same city. 





Classified and Annotated Bibliography of Sir William Osler’s Publications. 
Ed. by Maude E. Abbott. 2d ed., revised and indexed. xviii, 163 p. 
Montreal: The Medical Museum, McGill University, 1939. $2.25. 

Dr. Abbott’s first classification of Osler’s writing, the Canadian period, 
was printed in 1920. Subsequently the entire bibliography was published as 
part of the Osler Memorial Volume, 1926, second impression, 1927. Now 

the list, with further corrections and with an index, is issued separately in a 

small, convenient volume, which will be a delight to all medical librarians. 

To those not familiar with the previous issues, it may be noted that the 
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bibliography is divided into seven sections: natural science, pathology, 
clinical medicine, literary papers, medical education, public welfare and 
volumes edited. The book is illustrated by two portraits, the Vernon plaque 
and the Seymour Thomas painting. In a foreword, Henry Barton Jacobs 
gives the history of the Vernon plaque. Dr. Abbott has wisely omitted the 
section on “Writings about Osler,” which appeared in the Memorial Volume. 
The material has grown to such proportions in the twenty years since Osler’s 
death that it would overburden the present book. She has given us enough in 
this volume; the work is good; all praise to the editor, so faithful to the 
memory of a great man. No medical library can afford to be without one or 
more copies of this important bibliographical tool. 


A bibliography of the writings of Harvey Cushing prepared on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday April 8, 1939, by the Harvey Cushing So- 
ciety. xvi, 108 pp. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1939. $5.00. 

The bibliography has been prepared with great care, not only for details 
regarding each item but also for completeness. Thirteen monographs in 
twenty-four editions are listed, as well as Cushing’s addresses, papers in 
journals and report, and papers from his clinic and laboratories, numbering 
658 in all. In addition, the brief facts of his life, degrees and honors are 
recorded and the names and dates of those associated with him. There is a 
good index. 

Each book and many of the papers are described in detail with notes re- 
garding the size of editions, the circumstances under which the article was 
published, the dedication, etc. Under the first book, Pituitary Body, 1912, 
there is an amusing note about the spelling of the word “hypophysial,”” mis- 
spelled “hypophyseal” and the difficulties encountered in correcting the error. 

The book is finely published in a limited edition. There is an appropriate 
introduction by Arnold C. Klebs. The Harvey Cushing Society, a group of 
neurosurgeons and research workers in allied fields, deserve great credit for 
issuing an excellent bibliography of Cushing in a form that will bring credit 
to American medical scholarship. Incidentally, although the fact is not 
mentioned, the bibliography was prepared by J. F. Fulton, whose works of 
a similar nature are well known to all medical librarians. 


The Medical Student. Edited by Jonathan Forman. 142 pp. 8°. Cleveland: 
Phi Rho Sigma Fraternity, 1938. 
In addition to a concise history of the fraternity this publication gives in 
one place comprehensive information relating to all of the American Boards 
of specialists. It is recommended to the reference librarian. 


Consolidated Indices. American Roentgen Ray Society. 451 pp. 4°. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1939. 


This Author and Subject index for the period 1903-1937 embraces the 
following: Transactions of the American Roentgen Ray Society, 1903-1908; 
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American Quarterly of Roentgenology, 1-5, 1906-1913; American Journal of 
Roentgenology and Radium Therapy, 1-38, 1913-1937. 

General indices to standards periodicals are always of sound value to 
librarians and are usually printed in such a manner as to insure permanency. 
In this case the paper is so light that the volume will not stand hard usage 
and the type should have been of a larger size. Permanency and convenience 
of use should not have been sacrificed in the interest of economy. Inexperi- 
ence has led to the violation of many fundamental rules of indexing. Much 
valuable space has been wasted by useless heads such as ‘Book Review” and 
“Obituary” which have no significance as general subjects but should be in- 
dexed only individually. The heading under “Roentgen” is greatly over- 
loaded, so much so that it is unwieldy and many of its sub-headings should 
have been entered solely as major headings, viz.: apparatus, burns and derma- 
titis, contraction, dosage, erythema, injury, irradiation, Kymography, locali- 
zation, etc., etc. 

The unorthodox use of adjectival headings has led to much separation of 
subjects with resultant confusion. Articles on the heart are found under heart, 
cardiac and mitral. Laryngeal, laryngitis, and larynx; abdomen and ab- 
dominal; intestinal and intestine; spinal and spine; splenic and spleen; 
gastric and stomach, etc., are other examples of the separation of subjects 
due to the use of adjectives. Ankle and ankle-joint, knee and knee-joint 
and shoulder and shoulder-joint are separated when they should be con- 
solidated under ankle, knee and shoulder respectively. Mouth and oral have 
separate headings when they both should be entered under mouth. The same 
can be said of sinuses and sinusitis; and rat and rats. The use of the plural 
and singular for certain organs also has separated subjects as in the following 
headings: jaw, jaws and maxilla; and lung, lungs and pulmonary. The separ- 
ate headings of cancer and carcinoma are not understandable. 

These and many like examples as well as others of a more technical 
character leads to the belief that the manuscript of the index did not have 
the benefit of the supervision of an expert medical indexer. 


English, German, French, Italian, Spanish Medical Vocabulary and Phrases. 
By Joseph S. F. Marie. Foreword by Chevalier Jackson. 358 pp. 
Oblong 24°. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons and Co., Inc., 1939. 
$3.00. 


This vocabulary is based on English as the primary language and should 
prove valuable for persons seeking the equivalent of English words in the 
common foreign languages. An index of foreign words where they are dis- 
tinctly different from the English or an arrangement similar to the Lexicum 
medicum polyglottum of Laurent, Paris, 1902, would have made the work 
invaluable. 

Completeness is desirable but such words as access, acme, alarm-clock, 
armchair, baggage, coffin, coke, etc., etc., do not properly belong in a medical 
vocabulary any more than hundreds of other common words. A number of 
other words used in the primary entry are not English, such as abdomina 
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and centesis; or wrongly defined, such as china, conus, dough, etc. Centesis, 
a foreign word is confused with puncture and paracentesis. Abdomina is 
probably intended for abdominal. China in English has two meanings, one 
for the country of that name, the other for porcelain. It is not used as the 
equivalent of cinchona or quinine. Conus instead of cone, and dough for 
paste are other examples of the misinterpretation of words for medical pur- 
poses. Confinement should be qualified by obstetrical and ham is not known 
as “‘salted pork.” One can understand the entry “Calf (of leg)” but not 
“Bachelor (unmarried).’’ Such errors as these and others suggest that the 
manuscript was not checked by an expert medical indexer. 

However, the work is of considerable value for reference purposes and is 
recommended for the reference collection. 

















Hospital Libraries. By E. Kathleen Jones. 208 pp. 8°. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1939. $2.50. 

Patients’ libraries in Hospitals have earned well-deserved recognition as 
a part of the everyday life of a hospital and contribute much to the care of 
patients, especially in the convalescing period. In chronic and mental cases 
they have a constant therapeutic influence. 

Miss Jones is well-qualified by background and experience to write a 
book on this subject as she was for many years librarian of the McLean 
Hospital, a private hospital for mental diseases, Belmont, Massachusetts, and 
more recently Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts Free Library Com- 
mission. Miss Jones has produced a comprehensive, well-organized text cov- 
ering the whole field of organization and service, and including the history 
of the movement to establish hospital libraries, which deserves ranking as 
the standard book on the subject. She very wisely has made brief mention 
of medical libraries in hospitals, leaving this complex subject for extended 
treatment by some other author. An essential work for all reference collec- 
tions. 
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ARTHUR ROGERS, 4 Queen’s Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1, England. 
Books, Old and Modern. Medical and Scientific. Catalog 66. 75 medical 
items. 











HEINRICH ROSENTHAL, 9 Haldenstrasse, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
Medical Books II. 41 items, including ten incunabula. An important cata- 





log. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN, LTD., 2-5 Sackville St., London, W. 1, England. 
Annotated Catalogue of works on Chemistry, Pure and Applied. No. 857. 
2250 items. 


C. A. STONEHILL, INC., 262 York St., New Haven, Conn. 
Medical Books. Third Series, No. 8. 168 items and as a rule reasonably 
priced. 


LIBRARIE J. THIEBAUD, 62 Rue des Ecoles, Paris, V, France. 
Medecine Ancienne. Catalog 67. 1042 items. 


H. W. WILSON CoMPANY, 950 University Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Catalog of Periodical sets. List 44, January 1939. About 150 items, includ- 
ing many medical sets, priced reasonably. 


GEORGE BATES, 13a Pall Mall, London, England. 

Rare and interesting books. No. 21. 88 medical items, many of out- 
standing importance and priced reasonably. 
Leo Barr, 14 Rue de |’Abbé-de-l'Epée, Paris, 5°, France. 

No. 8. Old books. Section on medicine and sciences. Comprises 41 books, 
including the Jenson Pliny of 1476. 


Davis & ORIOLI, 37 Museum St., London, W.C. 1, England. 

No. 83. 200 Rare books. Containing a section of 75 books on medicine 
and science, containing a number of important items. Also a small selection 
of fine medical portraits. 


CHEZ DuRTAL, PIERRE LAMBERT, 12 Rue Jacob, Paris, 6°, France. 
No. 25. Sciences and médecine anciennes. 666 items. 


H. W. Davies, 21 St. John’s Park, London, N. 19, England. 
No. 4. Books. 36 items of medicine and science. 


FRANCIS Epwarps, Ltp., 83 Marylebone High St., London, W.1, England. 
No. 637. Rare Books. Medicine and herbals, 65 items; science, etc. 102 
items, many of first importance. 


B. S. Foster, 4613 Newhall St., Philadelphia. 
Medical list 61. 144 items. 


*E. P. GOLDSCHMIDT & Co., Ltp., 45 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, Eng- 
land. 
List 32. Bibliography. Catalog 61. History of Science. 251 items, many 
of outstanding importance. 


*HoosiER BooKsHoP, 2135 North Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind. 
List 69. Medicine. 175 items, containing a section of fundamental works 
selected by Dr. Fielding H. Garrison for historical exhibit. 


LIBRAIRIE INTERNATIONALE DES LETTRES, ARTS ET SCIENCES., 18 Rue du 
Vieux-Colombier, Paris, 6°, France. 
No. 10. Livres d’Erudition en Francais, Anglais, Allemand. Sections on 
Psychologie, Neurologie, Psychiatrie, and Médecine. 945 items. 


* Member, subscriber or advertiser. 
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R. Lier & Co., 33 Via S. Félice 4 Ema, Florence, Italy. 
Bulletin 22. Old science and medicine. 351 items. On the whole priced 
reasonably. 


MacGs Bros., Ltp., 34 Conduit St., New Bond St., London, W.1, England. 

No. 666. Classified catalogue of books in foreign languages of all periods. 
Medicine. 107 items, also many books of medical interest in the sections of 
Illustrated Books and Science. 


JOSEPH MARTINI, 2 Piazza Maghetti, Lugano, Switzerland. 
No. 29. Manuscripts, early printed and other rare books. 113 items. An 
important catalogue. 


ROBERT MULLER, 39 Karlstrasse, Berlin, N.W. 7., Germany. 
No. 10. 300 Jahre Medizin 1550-1850. Geschichte der Medizin. 1088 
items. 


Oxtp Hickory Book SHop, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
List 44. Medicine and Science. 173 items. Prices reasonable. 


ARTHUR RocerRs, 5 Saville Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1, England. 
No. 68. Medical and scientific, 69 items. 


A. ROSENTHAL, LtD., 14 Curzon St., London, W. 1, England. 
No. 1. Secular Thought in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. A col- 
lection of 100 manuscripts and printed books. 


SCHOLARS’ FACSIMILES AND REPRINTS, 100 West 31st St., New York City. 

Four Rare Medical Books. Circular of reprints of works of John Caius, 
Sir Thomas Elyot, William Turner and R. Banckes. An opportunity to ob- 
tain classical English texts at very low prices. 


EUGENE L. SCHWAAB, 220 West 17th St., New York City. 
List M-17. Early American Medicine. 76 items. 


SYNDICAT DES EDITEURS, SECTION DE MEDECINE, 117 Boul. St. Germain, 
Paris, 6°, France. 
Bibliographie des Livres Francais de Médecine, 1935-1939. A combined 
list of all medical books published by French medical publishers. 


LIBRAIRIE J. THIEBAUD, 62 Rue des Ecoles, Paris, 5°, France. 
No. 68. Le Bibliophile es Sciences Psychiques. 1248 items. 


THOMAS THORP, 149 High St., Guildford, England. 
500th Catalogue. Rare, Valuable and Important Books, 1470-1939. 


Vv. ZAHN & JAENSCH NACHF., 10 Waisenhausstrasse, Dresden, 1, Germany. 
No. 344. Medizin, Pharmazie, Zahnheilkunde. 846 items. German prices. 
Too high as a rule for American purchasers. 
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THE CATALOG LIBRARIAN AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER IN THE COL- 
LEGE OR UNIVERSITY LiprARY. By Beverley Ruffin. Lib. Jour., 63 :908- 
910 (Dec. 1, 1938) 

To develop an adequate library personnel the staff must be graded accord- 
ing to abilities, training, experience and responsibility. Such a set-up implies 
a higher degree of scholarly attainment and will make the librarian a peer of 
the faculty. A catalog librarian will then have a doctor's degree or its equiva- 
lent in formal qualifications. He must not only be a scholar, but an executive 
officer with a wide knowledge of comparative administrative policies and tech- 
nical procedures. To accomplish such an objective it is necessary to have suf- 
ficient clerical assistance so that the librarian will not need to work constantly 
below his intellectual level. Recognition of work well done is important in 
building the morale of a cataloging staff. Besides time must be allowed for 
professional obligations such as attendance and participation in professional 
meetings and the reading of professional literature to broaden perspectives. 


NONMEDICAL JOURNALS FOR THE CLINICAL LIBRARY. By Judith Wallen 
Hunt. Lib. Quart. 8:503-509 (Oct. 1938) 

Studies have been made of the use of nonmedical journals by the clinical 
library. A list of the fifty most frequently used journals, arranged in order of 
declining importance, has been tabulated. A second table lists ten nonmedical 
journals recommended for the small clinical library. Reasons for the selections 
in the abbreviated table are also given. Appended is a list of biological ab- 
stract journals of interest to the clinician. 


CENTRALIZATION VERSUS DECENTRALIZATION. By Robert A. Miller. A. L. A. 
Bull., 33:75-79, 134-135 (Feb. 1939) 

Pros and cons of centralization are discussed alternately under broad head- 
ings such as accessibility, efficiency, adequacy, use of books, interrelation of 
subject fields and educational significance. Following the dual discussions is 
also a conclusion under each of the general topics enumerated. The summary 
conclusion deduced from the entire study indicates that centralization is gen- 
erally the better policy. 
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PICTURE COLLECTION: How TO RESCUE, ORGANIZE AND STORE THEM. By 
J. P. Givler, A. L. A. Bull., 33 :29-32, 50 (Jan. 1939) 
Step by step the method of organizing a picture collection is given. Record- 
ing, mounting, accessioning and filing are discussed. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE ALPHABETIC SUBJECT CATALOG. By George C. Allez. 
Wilson Bull. 13:242-243 (Dec. 1938) 

Because of the complexities of the dictionary catalog, because of the many 
exceptions and variations from straight alphabetization, this catalog has be- 
come increasingly difficult to understand and manipulate. Therefore the dic- 
tionary catalog was divided experimentally into a subject and author catalog. 
The latter contained all added entries except subject entries. Results of the 
experiment were gratifying. Both catalogs were immensely simplified. As the 
subject catalog is used to determine the library's resources in a given field, the 
subject tray is often used for a longer period than is the author tray. If the two 
are in one, a reader who can very quickly locate an author entry must wait 
until another reader has finished browsing among the subject cards. The fact 
that more readers can use the two-file catalog is a decided advantage. A sub- 
ject catalog is also preferable to the class catalog because it is less intricate and 
difficult to use. 
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